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INTEREST IN INDIA 


Dear Sir: 

Having been deputed by the Govern- 
ment of India for training in fisheries, I 
arrived this country two years back and 
am now scheduled to return to India July, 
3, 1950. In India I am to work for my Gov- 
ernment in the State Fisheries Department. 

I shall sincerely appreciate if my name 
be placed on your FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
mailing list. This publication along with a 
copy of “Results of Some Tagging Studies 
of The Florida Largemouth Bass,” by Dr. 
Dequine and Mr. Hall, may please to for- 
ward me in India. 

D. S. SARBAHI, 
Lucknow, U. P., India. 
(We are happy to put you on our 
mailing list. Good luck to you and good 
conservation in India!—ED.) 


LIKES ALLEN AND FRYE 
Dear Sir: 
eerie. I have enjoyed your magazine 

more than any other——and I take them all 
——frequent features by and about Earle 
Frye and Ross Allen, who hail from here, 
are of particular interest. 

DICK COX 

Winter Haven 


FLORIDA ADVERTISING 
Dear Sir: 

I recently noticed a letter of thanks from 
one of your readers because you did not 
accept advertising in your publication. I 
agree except for Florida firms and Florida 
manufacturers. I think it would be appro- 
priate to allow them to place advertising in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

J. D. RAWLETT 
Tampa 


WONDERFUL 
Dear Sir: 
I’m proud of the FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
I think it’s a wonderful little book. 
R. L. DAVIS 
Yankeetown 
(Continued on Page 15) 


The picturesque Oklawa- 
The Couer ha, Florida’s outstanding 


inland cruising water.— 
L By Charles H, Anderson. 
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T HE RIVERS? 


reprinted from 


Palatka Daily News 


ou don’t have to be an Old Timer to re- 
yy member the days when you could putt-putt 

up Dunn’s Creek, the Oklawaha, or the St. 
Johns River without taking your life in your 
hands. 

Today when you take to the river roads you 
are in as much danger as you are on the high- 
way. While you move serenely upstream, an 
aquatic Barney Oldfield sweeps around a sharp 
turn throwing three-foot waves from a high- 
powered outboard motor. Unless you have time 
to maneuver to meet these waves you will be 
swamped or washed into the hammock. The 
speedsters oftentimes will sweep on out of sight 
with nary a turn of the head to see what has 
beconie of you. Or if you are unwise enough to 
anchor near a sharp turn in the river or have 
to stop there to refill your motor, you stand a 
good chance of being sliced in two pieces by 
one of these speed demons of the waterways. 

Now, we are not saying that there is no place 
for the fast boat on our rivers and streams. We 
like to get to our favorite fishing spot as quickly 
as the next fellow. We don’t like to spend the 
best part of the fishing day getting to the 
place where we plan to fish. We like fast motors 
and fast boats. But we like safety and courtesy 


more. 





An | 


There is no reason why the big motor owners 
ean’t approach sharp bends in the rivers cau- 
tiously. There is no reason why they can’t cut 
their motors when they pass a fellow fisherman. 
There is no reason why they should consider 
our rivers and streams their own private speed- 
ways. No reason at all except pure cussedness, 
rudeness, lack of regard for the other fellow. 


With the rapid increase in the number of boat 
and motor owners there is a growing need for 
traffic rules for river riders just as there are 
for motorists. Few sober drivers would think 
of speeding up the left side of a highway, but 
give them a 10 or 16-horsepower outboard motor 
and a fast boat and they will take both sides of 
a river as well as the middle, as the fancy suits 
them. 


Who owns the rivers? The answer is obvious. 
We who use them for our vacation hours need 
to be more considerate of others, more careful, 
more sportsmanlike. Our thoughtlessness might 
not cause as much damage on the river as it 
would on the highway, but a drowned person 
is just as dead as one killed in an automobile 


accident. 


Ditorial 








If this slim channel through floating islands closes, the fisherman may be out of luck. 


HE first time you see Lake 

Hellen Blazes, you can’t help 

thinking that it was named 
correctly. Frankly, it looks just like 
hell ’n’ blazes, and, as the fishermen 
say, it sure is way-to-hell-and-blazes 
back in the marshlands. 


Now Florida has many strange and 
exotic fishing spots. Cape Sable, 
Tate’s Hell, Shark River and the Ten 
Thousand Islands, to mention only a 
few of the more obvious ones. But 
Hellen Blazes, located 10 miles south- 
west of Melbourne and at the head of 
the St. Johns River, is undoubtedly 
one of the strangest of them all. 


If anyone is considering running 
a Strange-Places Derby, please con- 
sider these facts: At Hellen Blazes, 
land grows, trees float, fish live un- 
derground and rocks sink through 
the earth. Furthermore, you can 
anchor your boat at Hellen Blazes 
and watch the beautiful scenery 
move slowly past, disturbed only by 
the fact that apparently solid islands 
have a habit of bumping into your 
boat. 
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And that’s not all of the strange 
facts about Lake Hellen Blazes. It is 
probably the only place in Florida 
where water channels move so mer- 
rily about the landscape that fisher- 
men have to tag them with strips 
of cloth so both the channels and the 
fishermen won’t be lost. 


If that isn’t enough for those who 
doubt, consider the fact that one of 
the best ways to catch a 12-pound 
largemouth black bass at Hellen 
Blazes is to cast your underwater 
lure so that it can be retrieved under 
the ground. 


Had enough? 


Lake Hellen Blazes, you see, is 
something entirely different from the 
usual run of fishin’ holes. It’s ac- 
tually a strange topsy-turvy wonder- 
land where the scenery seems to move 
about on roller skates as nature at- 
tempts to do everything at once. So 
confusing is it to visiting fishermen 
that it makes many of them swear, 
in effect, that the Hellen Blazes sun 
shines from anywhere but the east 
or the west. 


In order to really understand the 
Hellen Blazes area, you must visit 
it many times. After you have be- 
come accustomed to the giant black 
bass, the huge alligators and the 
thousands of other creatures that 
frequent the air, water, and land of 
Hellen Blazes, you will then begin 
to see what is happening about you. 
You will then see that here nature 
is both destroying and creating 
things at the same time. 


The keynote of Lake Hellen Blazes 
is birth from destruction. From the 
destruction and decay of living 
things of the vast marshlands be- 
yond, Hellen Blazes gives birth to 
new land and at the same moment 
creates the river that eventually be- 
comes the St. Johns. As it does this, 
Hellen Blazes also furnishes ideal 
refuge for the largemouth black bass 
that attract eager fishermen from 
everywhere. 


UT in order to reach these rela- 
tively unknown fishing grounds, 
the angler must first hurdle a series 
of obstacles that have made many a 
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fisherman turn back in dismay. 
The fisherman must journey by car 
and by motorboat to begin his ap- 
proach to Hellen Blazes. Then he 
must be prepared to travel segments 
of rivers and streams, cross several 
lakes and wend his way through a 
small moving channel that weaves 
between huge chains of floating is- 
lands. He must also be ready to 
dodge the smaller floating islands, 
paddle his boat over soft land, fol- 
low thin trails through the masses 
of “bonnets,” and risk being locked 
in or out of the Hellen Blazes area. 
But the trip is fully rewarding, 
both in scenery and strings of bass. 


Land grows, fish live under- 
ground, and rocks sink through 
the earth at Hellen Blazes. 


If the St. Johns river is noted as be- 
ing a mecca for black-bass fisher- 
men from all over the world, Lake 
Hellen Blazes should surely’ be 
marked down as the ultimate goal 
for all good anglers who fish the St. 
Johns. In other words, if you haven’t 
as yet added a Hellen Blazes bass 
to your fishing memories, you have 
a most remarkable trip before you. 

First, before you make the trip, 
you should understand the nature of 
this strange fishing paradise. Ac- 
tually, Lake Hellen Blazes is marked 
on the map as the southernmost lake 
in the St. Johns chain, and, as such, 
is the breeding ground for both the 
water and the land that moves north- 
ward. 





Monstrous black bass, like this one exhibited by Lee Richey, live underground at Hellen 





Floating islands offer ideal haven for thousands of creatures, like these white ibis. 


Into Hellen Blazes flows all the 
water from the St. Johns marshes 
which sprawl out in the territory 
west of Vero Beach and Melbourne, 
north of Yeehaw and south of Holo- 
paw. 


As this marsh water flows into 
Hellen Blazes, it carries with it a 
light, decaying substance that is ac- 
tually the remains of the plants and 
animals that have died in the marsh- 
es. Usually tan colored, this substance 
is soft and mushy, floating very eas- 
ily. This floating debris is actually the 
seed of the growing land of Hellen 
Blazes. 


As the thousands of pieces of sub- 
stance are pushed and carried along 


Blazes. 
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by the flowing water, they are slowly 
mashed together, growing ever 
larger. As they grow, each mass 
eventually reaches a size where a 
goodly portion of it is above water, 
much like a floating cube of ice. 


Now a strange thing begins to hap- 
pen. Nature, with her slow but steady 
hand, begins sowing the seeds of 
grass and weeds on this mass of fer- 
tile, floating land. Meanwhile, still 
carried along by the water from the 
marshes, the soil continues growing. 
Sooner or later, each piece of float- 
ing soil becomes large enough to car- 
ry a thick mass of grass and weeds, 
and each piece of grass, each stalk 
of weed is pressed forward by the 
constant winds of Hellen Blazes. 


NE day, this particular piece of 

soil becomes so large that it 
carries great clumps of tall grass, 
weeds and even bushes. Bending be- 
fore the wind, each piece of vegeta- 
tion is actually a small sail, and, 
when there are enough of them, the 
island begins moving before the 
wind, like a silent, ghostly ship. As 
it moves, it continues colliding with 
other small islands, and keeps grow- 
ing larger, slowly but surely. Then 
it becomes a huge floating island, 
bearing not only grass, weeds and 
bushes, but even large trees. 


Finally, the island becomes. so 
large and heavy that it becomes 
grounded against other chains of is- 
lands or the bottom of shallow wat- 
ers, moving only before hurricane 
winds or when the area is flooded 
with high water. 

(Continued on Page 14) 











VW HAT happened to the cat squir- 
rels?” That’s the question asked 
by many a nimrod who hunted 
in north Florida last year. The strange and 
sudden disappearance of these favorite small 
game animals caused numerous hunters to 
take refuge behind an aspirin bottle after 
becoming involved in lengthy violent argu- 
ments over the whys and wherefores of 
the situation. 

In those areas of Florida where there 
was a poor acorn crop the tremendous num- 
bers of squirrels which were seen in the 
early fall almost completely disappeared 
before the hunting season. This disappear- 
ance was especially noticed in the Gulf 
Hammock area which has always been 
known as one of the best places in Flor- 
ida to hunt these animals, as well as deer 
and turkey. 


In the newly created Gulf Hammock 
Game Management Area on the central 
west coast many hunters left after the first 
week of hunting season. Most of them, 
including many ardent deer and _ turkey 
hunters, complained because they could 
find no cat squirrels. 


So you thought there weren't 
any cat squirrels last season! 
The author proves you were 
wrong... 


Apparently many of the hunters who en- 
ter the hammocks of north Florida every 
hunting season for the purpose of hunting 
deer and turkey spend a large part of their 
time shooting cat squirrels and get a great 
deal of pleasure out of this sport. The great 
contribution that these small game animals 
make toward a satisfactory hunting season 
was not really appreciated until they turned 
up missing. 

The purpose of this article is to make 
public some evidence, gathered during an 
investigation begun in Gulf Hammock in 
September 1949, which probably explains 
the squirrel disappearance in that area and 
may well be applicable to other areas where 
a similar condition existed last year. 


aN NYONE who was in the woods during 
the early fall last year knows that 
a very high squirrel population was _pres- 
ent in September and October. Many of 
the older residents said that it was one 


By W. L. Jennings” 





WHAT HAPPENED TO 


THE 





of the best squirrel years they had seen. 
An estimate made from a census taken in 
October showed that there was an average 
population of almost two squirrels to the 
acre in Gulf Hammock. 

Reports from other parts of north Flor- 
ida indicated that there was a similar popu- 
lation in most other areas. Then, about 
the last of October, the squirrels began to 
be seen less frequently. By hunting sea- 
son they were rarely seen. This happened 
in all areas where there was a failure of 
the acorn crop. In the areas where there 
was a good crop of acorns, parts of Suwan- 
nee Hammock in particular are good ex- 
amples, the squirrels did not disappear. 

In those areas where there were no 
acorns, hunters found very few squirrels 
until the middle of January. At that time 
the squirrel population reappeared in the 
sloughs and low hammocks, eating the buds 
and seeds of elm and maple. Estimates 
made in Gulf Hammock at that time showed 
that the population which was generally 
distributed over the whole area in the fall 
had concentrated in these places and that 
the same number of animals were present. 
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There had been little or no reduction in 
the population during hunting season. 

In several test areas the squirrels were 
trapped, marked by placing a numbered 
metal tag in the ear and released. Many 
of these animals which were tagged in 
October and early November were recap- 
tured after the population reappeared in 
the same general area where they were 
tagged. 

5) [ae hunters suggested that the squir- 

rels which disappeared had migrated. 
Squirrel migrations, however, have been 
carefully studied for many years and it is 
known that several conditions which are 
found during a migration did not exist in 
north Florida last season. In all the records 
of squirrel migrations studied it was found 
that the armies of squirrels moved in great 
waves across the country for as much as 
300 miles. These animals always left an 
area where there was an abundance of 
food, usually acorns, and they never re- 
turned. There was always an overpopulated 
condition in the area before migration and 
for several years afterward almost no squir- 
rels were found there. 

We know that, although the squirrels in 
Gulf Hammock last year were fat, there 
was no abundance of food. Also, there was 
a high population present but it did not 
approach overpopulation. The strongest evi- 
dence against the migration theory is the 
reappearance of the population as soon as 
the normal spring foods were produced. 

Since the squirrels did not migrate it is 
reasonable to assume that they stayed in 
the area but changed their habits in some 
way so that they could not be found by 
hunters. Judging by the evidence at hand 
that is what happened. 

Anyone who has hunted squirrels dur- 
ing a good acorn year knows that there 








You'll usually find squirrels where the eatin’ is best. 


is a tremendous amount of activity con- 
nected with acorn storage. Several squir- 
rels gather in one tree and bark, chatter 
and frisk about, producing a great deal of 
noise and movement. There are fights and 
quarrels when good acorn harvesting spots 
or storage areas are protected from rivals. 
This noise and movement, which quickly 
attracts the hunter’s attention, is properly 
called observable activity. 


Since squirrels continue to store acorns 
as long as any are available, the bigger the 
acorn crop and the longer the supply of 
unstored acorns lasts, the more observable 
activity is produced, no matter how many 
squirrels are involved in storage activities 


The average hunter should be able to put meat in the pot after a short hunt. 
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If acorns last until the end of hunting sea- 
son there will be observable activity until 
they are gone and hunters will be able to 
locate and kill many squirrels. 

HEN the supply of acorns is exhaust- 

WV ed, storage activities cease and 
there is no more of this kind of observable 
activity. Last year, the acorn supply did 
not last until hunting season began so there 
was no observable activity resulting from 
acorn storage activities during hunting sea- 
son. 

The squirrels last fall fed on acorns stored 
in October, cedar berries, sweetgum seed, 
and a few other foods. These feeding opera- 
tions produce littlke movement and almost 
no noise because there is no community 
effort. Little observable activity was pro- 
duced and consequently hunters had diffi- 
culty in locating squirrels to shoot, even 
though a good population was present. 

It is believed that the squirrels in Gulf 
Hammock spent most of their time in hol- 
low tree dens except for brief periods when 
they recovered and ate stored foods or 
searched for other foods not normally stored. 
There is a story going around in the Gulf 
Hammock area which would support this 
belief if it could be checked or traced to 
one of the hunters who witnessed the act. 
It seems that a party of hunters frem Tam- 
pa returned to camp after an unsuccessful 
day’s hunt. They pushed down a dead tree 
to get firewood and were surprised to see 
12 squirrels scamper out of it and make 


off into the woods. 

NUMBER of leaf nests which were ex- 
[ \ amined in December were found to 
be unoccupied. The few hunters who did 
kill more than a few squirrels used a method 


(Continued on Page 17) 








The Cottonmouth Moccasin 


HE cottonmouth moccasin ranges 
from the Rio Grande River 
of Texas northward in the Missis- 
sippi Valley to southern Illinois, and 
thence eastward through the low coun- 
try of the Gulf States, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas, reaching southeastern 
Virginia. Scientists recognize two dif- 
ferent races of the cottonmouth, an 
eastern and a western one; but the 
distinction between the two is slight 
and of little interest to the layman, 
who may consider them all ‘“cotton- 
mouth moccasins.” These dangerous 
snakes are found throughout Florida, 
occurring in every county and on 
many of the coastal islands. 


The cottonmouth moccasin gives 
birth to living young, usually produc- 
ing 6 to 12 at a time. The young are 
strikingly marked with dark, reddish- 
brown cross-bands, light-bordered, on 
a grayish or brownish ground color. 
In these juvenile specimens the tip of 
the tail is a bright sulfur-yellow, in 
strong contrast with the remainder 
of the snake. When young, the cotton- 


By ROSS ALLEN 
And 


WILFRED T. NEILL 


mouth is sometimes mistaken for the 
copperhead, a related species. The col- 
ors of the young cottonmouth usually 
darken with age, and the adults may 
be uniform dull brown, greenish, or 
black. 


Although the color of the cotton- 
mouth is rather variable, recognition 
of the species is not too difficult for 
the layman. The head of this danger- 
ous snake is much wider than the 
neck; the body is stout, the tail ab- 
ruptly tapering; the pupil of the eye 
is a vertical slit by day; there is a 
small pit on each side of the head, 
between the eye and the _ nostril. 
Young specimens may be _ brightly 


(Another in a series of authoritative articles written exclusively for FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
about the reptiles that Florida sportsmen are apt to encounter.—ED.) 
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banded, while the adults are indis- 
tinctly banded or uniformly dull, as 
noted above. Several species of harm- 
less water snakes, common in Florida, 
superficially resemble the cotton- 
mouth; but in the harmless forms, the 
tail is long and tapering, the pupil 
of the eye is round, and the head does 
not bear a pit. 

A few hours after birth, the young 
cottonmouth sheds the epidermis, or 
outer layer of the skin, and thereafter 
wanders away from the female parent, 
who pays it no attention at all. The 
baby snakes feed upon tadpoles, frogs 
and toads, ‘“mud-puppies,” lizards, 
small snakes of other species, min- 
nows, and young mice. They grow rap- 
idly, increasing in length at a rate of 
about 12 to 18 inches yearly. Full- 
grown adults may be as much as 6 
feet long, and very heavy-bodied. 

When disturbed, the cottonmouth is 
apt to coil up and open its mouth wide- 
ly. The lining of the mouth, thus dis- 
closed, is whitish, occasioning the com- 
mon name of “cottonmouth.” The cot- 
tonmouth also thrashes its tail about 
when annoyed, producing a rattling 
sound if the snake is in dry leaves or 
vegetation. Its aspect at such times 
is sinister, and decidedly in keeping 
with its venomous properties. If too 
closely approached, it may lunge out 
in a lightning-fast strike; and, un- 
like the rattlesnakes which usually re- 
coil the instant after striking, the 
moccasin may retain its hold, biting 
and chewing to imbed the fangs deep- 
ly. The bite is sometimes fatal to hu- 
man beings. Even the bite of a small 
specimen is attended by great pain, 
severe swelling, and, very frequently, 
- permanent crippling of the bitten 
part. Although most cottonmouth 
moccasins attempt to escape when 
disturbed, some stand their ground, 
and a few have even been known to 
attack. 

Cottonmouths are almost always 
found near water, being most common 
about stream banks, river Swamps, 
and lake margins. In such areas they 
feed upon frogs, salamanders, water 
snakes, lizards, rats, mice, small birds, 
and fish. Sometimes they catch and 
eat baby turtles, baby alligators, 
squirrels, and young rabbits. Herons’ 
eges are sometimes devoured. They 
also feed occasionally upon carrion, 
and will eat any dead or injured fish 
they happen to encounter. They sel- 
dom prey on the fast-swimming game 
fish, but catch a good many slow-mov- 
ing eels, catfish, and suckers. 

Cottonmouth moccasins do most of 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Gip McCranie and his catfish beehive battery. 


“Beehive Catfishing 


C OMING as it must to all things, 
modern inventive techniques have 
finally been applied to the ancient 
art of stretching trotlines for com- 
merical catfishing. Gip McCranie, of 
Killarney, is credited with the design 
of the new “beehive” method which, 
at the same time, saves the commer- 
cial fisherman much work and also 
complicates our boyhood notions of 
trotlining. 

Gip McCranie, however, was not 
pursuing any boyhood pastime when 
he concocted his method of trotlining 
where much of the difficulty was 
avoided and the hook could be baited 
during the daylight hours instead of 
under difficult conditions at night. 

Figuring out his novel method 
while commercial fishing in Lake 
Harris at Leesburg, Gip named his 
contraption ‘beehive’ catfishing, 
taking the name from the strong re- 
semblance of his rig to an actual 
beehive. 

The trotline invented by Gip is 
arranged in five sections, or frames, 
one stacked on top the other, with 
only the lower one having any bot- 
tom. The upper four frames are really 
skeleton frames with short three- 
inch legs at each corner to hold them 
steady. 

Each side of the square frames is 
then partially slotted at one-inch in- 
tervals so that each slot will hold 
one hook leader. 

The hooks, numbering 500 in Gip’s 
outfit, are suspended over the out- 
side of the frames by arranging the 
hook leaders through the slots so 
that the trotline falls inside the 
frames. 


In the center of the floored section 
of the beehive, a small empty tin 
can is securely fastened in an in- 
verted position so that it will fit 
snugly over a pivot, allowing the set 
of frames to revolve as the trotline 
is being threaded or unreeled. 

A pivot is then placed on one side 
of a plank about 12 inches wide and 
40 inches long, making a _ portable 
rest for the beehive. The entire gad- 
get can then be operated by hand so 
that as one set of hooks is taken off 
the frame, the empty frame may then 
be removed and placed in the bottom 
of the boat. Working from the top, 
the operation is continued until all 
500 hooks on the trotline are in the 
water. 

Gip’s trotline, to give you an idea 
of his operations, is more than a 
mile long (5,600 feet to be exact) 
and the short hook leaders are ten 
inches long. These are fastened to 
the main trotline at intervals of nine 
feet. Empty milk cans are used for 
buoys (called ‘“‘drops” by commercial- 
men) and fastened by 12-inch strings 
a 15-foot intervals along the trot- 
ine. 

Using his new method, all 500 
hooks on Gip’s trotline may be lei- 
surely baited during his spare time 
during the day, using pieces of meat 
or fish for bait. He finishes the bait- 
ing task in about an hour and a half. 

Thus, by using his “beehive,” Gip 
McCranie has avoided a lot of the 
uncomfortable working hazards of his 
trade, as well as practically doing 
away with tangled lines and snagged 


hooks. 
—S. R. WINTERS. 








More than 2,000 pelicans now take advantage of a protected home on Florida’s Pelican Island. 


OL’ BILL PELICAN 


FLASH. 1.2". «Ay CONTRACT HAS JUST BEEN 
EXECUTED WITH A DELAWARE AGENCY TO 
PROVIDE FOR THE DELIVERY OF SEVERAL 
THOUSAND SKINS OF NATIVE BIRDS TO CER- 
TAIN MILLINERY FIRMS. 

News such as this today would bring consternation to millions 
of conservation minded Americans, but in 1900, the year in 
which it actually occurred, found objection only from a small 
number of wildlife-loving enthusiasts. Nevertheless, the cry of 
this small group of bird lovers was heard even into the White 
House, and in order to protect fast vanishing species of colonial 
birds, President Theodore Roosevelt created Pelican Island Reser- 
vation on March 14, 1903. This reservation is composed of a 
small island in the Indian River near Sebastian, Florida. 

While Pelican Reservation was established principally for the 
preservation of a breeding colony of brown pelicans, numerous 
other birds found refuge throughout the years. Pelican Island 
Reservation was the first movement in a program which created 
the National Wildlife Reservations throughout the Continental 
United States and the Territories. 

With the establishment of Pelican Island Reservation a warden 
was at once appointed who furnished local protection to the 
nesting pelicans. The reservation has not been without troubles 
and problems. Normally between two and three thousand pelicans 
nest on the small island, and the two nesting seasons usually 
start in November and May. Generally due to climatic conditions, 
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By Howard A. Miller 


(U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service) 


however, the young of one of the nesting periods rarely live. 


In 1906, after a normal nesting early in November, the young 
began to die, and in a few days six hundred to seven hundred 
had perished. No evidence of disease could be found, but weather 


reports indicated cold and inclement weather which undoubtedly | 


resulted in death of the young. The second nesting of that year 
was successful, and about four hundred young were raised. 


In 1907, following a successful nesting, the second brood were 
all drowned by a cold storm and high water. Climate has taken 
its toll of young and old birds on Pelican Island. 


Also affecting the pelican populations on the reservation are 
the peculiarities in behavior of the birds themselves. In 1914, 
following an unusually early nesting season, the parents appar- 
ently without cause deserted the young before they were able 
to care for themselves. 


In 1918, local fishermen claimed that the pelicans were de- 
stroying food fish and therefore should be killed during the 
period of national stress. A night raid was made on the reserva- 
tion, and about 400 young were wantonly slaughtered. Investi- 
gation proved that the charges by the fishermen had little real 
basis, as the fish eaten by the pelicans were not classed as food 
fishes. 


Today, Pelican Island remains one of the far flung chain of 
National Wildlife Refuges, and a survey made in April, 1950, 
noted that over 2,000 pelicans were nesting on the refuge. 
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Here the artists are shown putting the frills on a ‘“make-believe” circus wagon. 


CIRCUS WAGONS BRING 





CONSERVATION 


By Jane White 


(Tallahassee Daily Democrat) 


P opcorn, peanuts, and crackerjack 
will be in order when the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
unveils its new exhibit at more than 
a score of Florida fairs and exposi- 
tions this fall and next spring. This 
will mark the first time anything so 
spectacular in the way of an animal 
and bird exhibit has ever been at- 
tempted by a State Game Commission. 

Three separate sections, depicting 
old-fashioned circus wagons, will be 
shown including a calliope, clowns bal- 
ancing monkeys and many other excit- 
ing features that go along with a trip 
to the “big top.” 

At either end of the 55-foot dis- 
play there will be circus wagons con- 
taining five cages of live animals and 
birds, characteristic of Florida wild- 
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life. One cage will contain a Florida 
panther. The others will display deer, 
wildcats, foxes, squirrels, a bear, alli- 
gators, quail, ducks, Canadian geese, 
turkeys, and even a comical pelican. 

The center section, the steam cal- 
liope, has been planned to hold three 
glass tanks of game fish along with 
a display of gars and mudfish, two 
bad-acting predators. 


Bill Snyder, director of the Com- 
mission’s information and education 
division, is responsible for “dreaming 
up” the ideas for the new-type ex- 
hibit. While it was being planned, 
Charlie Anderson, Snyder’s assistant, 
visited the Ringling Museum in Sara- 
sota and snapped many excellent pic- 
tures of old-time circus wagons. He 
even took minute pictures of authentic 


scroll work along with the once-popu- 
lar sunbursts on the wheels. 

Artist Andy Janson, assisted by 
Bertel Raa, used the pictures for his 
pattern in decorating the display. 
Wildlife Officer J. H. Harrison, of 
Tallahassee, did the carpentry. 

The circus theme is expected to fill 
a two-fold purpose. Not only will it 
be interesting for the youngsters, it 
will also prove informative and edu- 
cational for the adults. The primary 
purpose of the entire exhibit is to aid 
Florida citizens, and visitors too, in 
recognizing the importance of conser- 
vation and the preservation of our 
wildlife and natural resources. 


Atop the aquatic section is an old- 
time calliope played by an enormous 
clown. Snyder has obtained 20 au- 
thentic calliope records which will be 
heard over the loud speaker to add to 
the circus color. 





TO FAIR MANAGERS 

Requests for the Game Commis- 
sion’s fair exhibit are being received 
at a rapid rate and approximately 20 
fairs and expositions have already 
been booked. 

These requests are booked on a 
"first come, first served’ basis. If 
you are interested in booking one of 
our displays for the 1950-51 season 
it is advisable that your request be 
mailed promptly to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 

Address your inquiry to Bili Snyder, 
Information G&G Education Director, 
State Game & Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, Tallahassee. 





The entire exhibit is easily disman- 
tled, each section being joined togeth- 
er with ordinary hinges which make 
it easy to tear down and load. Wild- 
life Officer Ross G. Summers will 
have charge of the exhibit during the 
north and northwest Florida tour this 
fall. Wildlife Officer Carl Walker has 
been assigned to manage the exhibit 
in central and south Florida next 
spring. They will be assisted by other 
officers at the various fairs in an- 
swering questions and distributing lit- 
erature concerning the preservation 
and protection of wildlife in general. 


A secondary exhibit unit is being 
made at the present time to be used 
for dates that conflict with other 
fairs. This unit is being loaned to the 
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HELLEN BLAZES 


(Continued from Page 5) 


And each island, large or small, 
moving or grounded, is an ideal haven 
for the largemouth black bass, the 
alligators and the thousands of white 
ibis, blackbirds and other creatures 
of Hellen Blazes. 

Now do you understand the nature 
of Lake Hellen Blazes? Now do you 
know why trees float, land grows 
larger, fish live under moving ground 
and rocks sink through soft, mushy 
islands? 

But wait—there are a few more 
essential things to know about Hel- 
len Blazes. Foremost is the fact that 
Lake Hellen Blazes is blocked and 
guarded by several huge chains of 
floating islands. So thick are the 
large islands at the north end of the 
lake that there is usually only one 
slim channel which wanders through 
them. 

This small channel is_ usually 
marked with a strip of cloth tied on 
a bush or tree. The strip of cloth is 
necessary since the chains of islands 
sometimes move, and the channel 
moves with them. Occasionally, only 
one side of a chain will move, and 
then the channel either opens or 
closes. If it opens, well and good, 
but if it closes the fisherman is 
forced to hunt another, or else haul 
his boat over the soft, shifting land. 
If he fails to find a way to cross the 
chains before the sun sets, he may 
well spend the night at Hellen Blazes. 
A most uncomfortable thought for 
many people! 

It is also well to remember that 
the scenery is always changing at 
Lake Hellen Blazes, what with float- 
ing islands and moving channels, so 
it is well to take a good guide along 
with you on the first few trips. No- 
body but a fool would visit the area 
without some idea of how to get 
there, and, more important, how to 
come back. 

To reach Lake Hellen Blazes, you 
must take Highway 192 west from 
Melbourne or east from Holopaw. 
When you cross the bridge over the 
St. Johns river, stop at either of the 
fighing camps and obtain a motor- 
boat and guide, if necessary. 

From the St. Johns river bridge, you 
will have to be ready to travel about 
ten miles southward by motorboat be- 
fore reaching Lake Hellen Blazes, situ- 
ated in the heart of the St. Johns 
marshes. 


First, you scoot down a length of 
the St. Johns, and then enter the 
body of water known locally as ‘“‘Lit- 
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tle Sawgrass Lake,’ which is not 
marked on any known map. 

Then comes another length of 
river, this one crowded with water 
lilies, or ‘“‘bonnets,” through the cen- 
ter of which is a thin trail of clear 
water kept chopped open by rocket- 
ing motorboats. This trail throws you 
out into Big Sawgrass Lake, which 
is marked on your map. 

At the south end of Big Sawgrass, 
you should find the short, slim, weav- 
ing channel which leads through the 
chains of floating islands. Often too 
shallow for a running outboard 
motor, the channel may be so narrow 
that you will have to help pole the 
boat through, or it may be so wide 
that it is easily cleared. 

OW you cross another body of 

bonnet - covered water, some- 
times called “Trestle Lake,” dodging 
small and large floating islands, and 
finally enter the last stretch of the 
St. Johns river. This leads you, more 
or less directly, into the Hellen 
Blazes area, fabulous looking and 
seemingly impossible. 

As you enter the lake, you’ll see 
floating islands moving here and 
there, some grounded in fantastic 
places, and you’ll notice the frag- 
ments of growing land. You’ll also 
see a stretch of black, flowing water 
which is Lake Hellen Blazes, and 
perhaps a 12-foot alligator as well 
as many smaller ones. 

But don’t waste too much time gaz- 
ing at the strange scenery. Instead, 
tie a popping plug, a pork-rind-baited 
spinner or a streamer fly on your line 
and begin casting close to the edges 
of floating islands and other likely 


spots. You’ll have to do a lot of spot- 
casting, since the crowded floating 
islands and the masses of bonnets, 
as well as the growing, moving land, 
leave little room for casting errors. 

Sooner or later, you are bound to 
hear it. You are going to be shocked 
by the awesome sound of a huge Hel- 
len Blazes bass smashing your top- 
water plug high into the air as he 
tail-dances over the surface before 
falling back into the water with a 
mighty splash. 


HEN you’ll be hard put to stop 

his savage rushes short of the 
treacherous bonnets, and you'll be 
frantic with worry that he’ll slip 
under a fragment of floating ground, 
cutting the line in the process. 

But if you fight your Hellen Blazes 
bass hard and shrewdly, you may be 
fortunate enough to add him to your 
string. And he may scale in at 12 
to 14 pounds or more. 


Then you’ll know that your trip 
was worth both the time and the 
trouble, for the black bass of Hellen 
Blazes grow big and numerous, dis- 
turbed by few other fishermen. 

Se if you’re not afraid of growing 
land and floating trees, try Hellen 
Blazes. 

Your tackle box may sink through 
the ground at Hellen Blazes, and 
moving islands may crash into your 
boat, or you may get lost in a maze 
of moving channels. 

But, at Hellen Blazes, monstrous 
black bass live underground, and, 
brothers and sisters, when they come 
charging out to smash at your hook 
wee ©) UEESE 





This 380-pound bear, recently trapped in Jefferson county, now enjoys a room with bath 
at the Boys’ Industrial School Zoo, at Marianna. 
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STICKS AND STONES 
(Continued from Page 2) 


TATE’S HELL, AGAIN 
Dear Sir: 

I read with much interest your recent 
article on Tate’s Hell. Very authentic. My 
brother and sister were born in the very 
near vicinity of the place, our family having 
lived there for about seven years. Any time 
you can drop by and see me at Perry, the 
welcome sign will be hung out. I would 
like to have you go over the Game Refuge 
there. 

L. P. GIBSON 
Perry 


FISH HUNTERS, TOO 
Dear Sir: ; 

Found an old copy of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE in a fishing camp and finally discov- 
ered exactly what I have been looking for: A 
fishing and hunting book about Florida, 
our state. After all, we “fish hunters” are 
more interested in the local rather than na- 
tional sport activities. You have a swell 
publication, so keep it rolling. 

W. J. SWITZER 
Jacksonville 


MR. McCLEARY? 
Dear Sir: ° 

Being a native Floridian, a Georgia resi- 
dent, a regular Florida fisherman, and an 
avid reader of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, I 
was interested in a letter I read some time 
ago in this column. It was from D. R. Mc- 
Cleary, Editor, Parts Pup Magazine, At- 
lanta, Ga., regarding his efforts to buy a 
fishing camp. 

In the April issue I note that he received 
some 112 answers to a short letter he pub- 
lished in your magazine. 

For some time I have had the same idea 
in mind as Mr. McCleary, and have had 
about the same amount of success locating 
the type of fishing camp Id like to have 
which would be within my financial range. 
Have made many trips to Florida looking 
over many fishing camps but have not 
found the right spot yet. 

Now I am wondering if Mr. McCleary 
could be persuaded to part with those of 
the 112 answers in which he has no in- 
terest. Maybe I could find one to my satis- 
faction. Or else this could be published 
in hopes that I would get the same answers. 

I have sent Florida Wildlife to many 
friends in Florida who did not know it was 
being published, and I would like you to 
know that they are more than pleased with 
it. 

GEORGE W. HULL 
1105 North Davis St. 
Albany, Ga. 
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NO CHIMPS OR KIDS 
Dear Sir: 

I fer one hope that you will stick to the 
unique and distinctive Florida action pic- 
tures of hunting and fishing and _ scenic 
subjects which have in the past graced the 
cover and back page of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE. The dressed-up chimps and posed 
young hopeful on the April number might 
have been on any of a dozen other publica- 
tions. Let’s keep FLORIDA WILDLIFE in- 
dividual. 

EAVES ALLISON 
Sarasota 


WELCOME, NEIGHBOR 
Dear Sir: 

I am very much interested in the out- 
doors, wildlife, conservation, and both fresh 
and salt water fishing. I anticipate locating 
permanently in Florida in the near future 
so any back numbers of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE, or any other information which you 
have available, will be appreciated. 

WALTER BEARD 
Linworth. Ohio 


SKIN GAME » 


Dear Sir: 

Your story, “Skin Game” in the June is- 
sue was interesting but to a “dub” who 
takes five minutes to skin one catfish, it 
only excites envy. How about explaining 
the technique so we too will know how 
to do it? 

EVERETT AUTRIM 
Worthington, Ohio 





KEY DEER 
Dear Sir: 

Recent newspapers are not telling me 
what, if anything, is being done about those 
all-too-few Key Deer. A good beginning was 
made toward their conservation. Please 
don’t sit-by and let them be entirely killed- 
off. Load your conservation guns again! Did 
you ever see one of the Key Deer? They 
are the cutest little things on four legs. So 
let’s save them. 

MRS. CHARLES F. FORSYTHE 
Marathon Key 


THANK YOU, JOHN 


Dear Sir: 

If you see Coleman Newman, you might 
tell him that his article on the armadillo in 
the October, 1949, issue of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE came in handy last week. I am 
building a new house here and the work- 
men dug up an armadillo which one of the 
boys wanted to keep, but he didn’t know 
what to feed it. 

I had carefully saved Coleman’s article 
from last year, so I told the boy that if 
he would just hold that armadillo I would 
go home and riffle through my files and 
get him a feeding chart for the little beast. 

I gave him Coleman’s article, and so far 
he has been able to keep the armadillo in 
good shape.. In fact, you might want to 
publish this note in STICKS AND STONES 
to illustrate one of the more unusual values 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


JOHN VOLLBRECHT 
St. Augustine 








FISCAL REPORT 
GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
JUNE 30, 1950 


Cash with State Treasurer 


Disbursements: 
Salaries 
Regular Expense 
Special Expense 


Receipts: 

Sale of Licenses 
Fishing 
Hunting 
Trapping 
Permits and Alien 


SOOM OIA co. nue ass, os GLa Pe ok ees 


Federal Aid (Pittman-Robertson) 
Court Costs Collected 
Magazine Subscriptions 
Other Sources 
Accounts Payable: 
Due County Judges (overpayments) 
Cancelled Warrants 
Hendry County Deer Fund 


Unencumbered Balance, as of July 1, 1949 .. 
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Debit Credit 


$ 249.997.92 


605,775.08 
512,478.68 
51,374.80 
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$ 578,186.00 
396,862.00 
1,047.00 
12,335.87 
30,765.60 
164,725.21 
14,723.89 
12,585.30 
14,973.19 


40.75 
286.34 
4,575.00 
188,520.33 


$1,419,626.48 
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If you have questions concerning hunting, fishing, camping, guns, or ammunition, address 
them to PROFESSOR SMARTY, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, TALLAHASSEE. He'll do the rest. 


OF 
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Can you tell me where I could obtain 
movies featuring game birds in action? 
—F. B., OcAta. 

Following films available on loan from 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion: “Wild Fowl In Slow Motion,” and 
“Pheasant Fever.” Both 16 mm. color, 
running time 15 min. 


Have a bet that bears are most danger- 
ous animals in North America. Do I 
collectP—D. O’C., MraAmMt. 


Sorry, but more people have been killed 
or seriously injured by deer than any 
other wild animal. Bucks particularly 
bad during breeding season. 


What are the new bag limits on quail? 
—L. R., PENSACOLA. 


Same as last year, 10 a day bag limit 
unchanged. 


Would like to fish in Okeechobee 
County. Where can I stayP—D. T., 
TAMPA. 


Write to C. E. Harden, Box 76, Okee- 
chobee, Fla. 


Would it be all right if I used goldfish 
for live-bait for black bassP—V. S. N., 
ORLANDO. 


Good heavens, NO! Goldfish belong to 
the carp family, and will easily revert 
to carp-like size in waters with suffi- 
cient room and size. If one got off your 
hook, or escaped from a bait-well, you 
might be responsible for helping to 
ruin Florida’s fine fishing. 


What panfish are found in Florida 
waters?—S. B., St. AUGUSTINE. 


Bream, Stumpknocker, Red - Breast, 
Shellcracker, Warmouth, and Speckled 
Perch. 


Q. 
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What's the new deal on length of ant- 
lers for buck deer?—J. D. H., PENsa- 
COLA. 

Instead of previous 5-inch length on 
antlers, buck deer must now have “one 
or more visible antlers.” 


Who sets the restrictions on duck and 
geeser—T. N., St. PETERSBURG. 
Hunting dates and bag limits on duck, 
geese, and other migratory birds are 
set by Federal Government. 


What’s a hoop snake?P—E. A. C., Forr 
PIERCE. 
Ain't no such critter. 


Where and how do alligators produce 
their young?—C. A., TALLAHASSEE. 
They lay eggs in nests which they build 
by tearing up grass and weeds. 


On what lures may a mudfish be 
caught? 

Best is a slow-moving silver spoon hait- 
ed with pork rind. Fish it close to the 
bottom and retrieve it very slowly. Most 
fishermen despise the Florida mudfish 
(known elsewhere as dogfish or bow- 
fin) since it is repulsive Jooking, not 
good to eat and preys on other fish. 
But there’s no law against fishing for 
them, and if you do you may be doing 
someone else a favor. 


How can I catch a baby ’pussum? 
Catch the mother. Immediately after 
birth, baby opossums make their way 
unassisted to the mother’s pouch where 
they attach themselves to a teat. Babies 
stay with their mothers for about three 
and a half months. But don’t forget 
that baby opossums are extremely sniall 
at birth (about the size of a pea) and 
weigh about 1/10,000 as much as their 
mother. 


COTTONMOUTH MOCCASIN 
(Continued from Page 9) 

their hunting by night, and spend 
much of the day coiled on a stream 
bank, often in a grassy patch or on 
a pile of debris. Sometimes they climb 
into the branches of trees overhang- 
ing the water, although seldom as- 
cending to any great height. They 
swim well, both on the surface or be- 
low it, and sometimes capture their 
prey on the bottom of a pond or 
stream. There is no truth to the com- 
mon belief that they cannot bite while 
in the water! The cottonmouth can 
strike from the surface of the water, 
or turn and bite while submerged. 
Although they prefer to strike from 
a symmetrical coil, they can lunge out 
from almost any position, and in al- 
most any direction, including straight 
upward or even backward. 

Large size, sullen disposition, po- 
tent venom, a lightning-like strike, 
dark colors that blend with the 
swampy background—these features 
combine to make the cottonmouth moc- 
casin one of the most dangerous 
snakes in the United States. 


CIRCUS WAGONS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Commission by the St. Augustine Al- 
ligator Farm, and will be seen at 
approximately 10 fairs throughout 
the state while the main exhibit will 
be shown at nearly 20, including the 
Tampa State Fair. 

Composed of 15 feet of glass cases 
in front of a backdrop depicting a 
dense jungle, the secondary unit will 
contain a portion of an alligator nest, 
eggs, young ’gators hatching, and a 
year-old alligator. 

The Commission’s coming road trip, 
covering thousands of miles in Flor- 
ida, likely will be the most successful, 
informative, and educational one the 
agency has ever presented. The ex- 
hibit has taken long hours of plan- 
ning, sketching and building. 

Grownups and children alike are 
urged to view the exhibit when it is 
shown in their territory during the 
coming fair season. Then they can see 
for themselves exactly what the State 
Game Commission is doing to preserve 
and protect our rich and valuable her- 
itage—fish and game! 


NEW FISHING CAMP OPENS 

CRESCENT CITY—One of the newest 
fishing camps on the St. Johns River, Stone’s 
Camp, was recently opened by Curtis Stone. 
Completely furnished cottages are avail- 
able, along with use of a 100-foot dock and 

11 boats. 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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SUMMERTIME IS 22 TIME 


By Robert Irwin 


VER since the birth of the nation, shoot- 
EB ing has been a national pastime. The 
sport has always had an especial appeal to 
youngsters, particularly when the 22 caliber 
rifle is the firearm used. And with the ar- 
rival of summer comes the ideal time for 
22 rifle practice. 

The first thing anyone, youngster or sen- 
ior, should think about in connection with 
firearms practice is a safe place to shoot. 
Start out right by finding a location that is 
absolutely safe for rapid-fire shooting at 
movable and breakable targets. 

One type of safe place to shoot outdoors 
is on a plot of ground where a nearby hill 
or a cut bank affords a positive backstop. 
This backstop must be free from rocks, 
fences or other hard objects which would 
cause a bullet to ricochet, thereby endang- 
ering persons or property beyond it. 

Another: type is on any open area afford- 
ing clear vision for at least one mile in any 
possible firing direction. Rivers, lakes and 
other bodies of water cannot be included 
here, for in practically all cases they con- 
stitute public waters on which shooting is 
subject to regulation. And, too, water often 
causes ricochets. 

In most parts of the country outdoor 
shooting had best be confined to areas that 
offer good backstop facilities. These can 
be made in cuts in high hills, cut banks 
of streams and abandoned roads, strip pits 
left by shallow mining operations and old 
rock quarries. Extra caution should be taken, 
however, in the selection of strip pits and 
rock quarries, as the shale, slate and rock 
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that may be encountered are liable to cause 
ricochets. And in the more open spaces of 
the western states, the shooter should not 
depend on visible distance alone for shoot- 
ing safety. Even here it is best to have a 
good backstop. Old railroad ties and wasie 
lumber can be employed as backstops to 
good advantage. : 

While outdoor shooting offers more sum- 
mertime fun, one should not overlook the 
fact that indoor ranges are comparatively 
easy to build and afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for practice. These ranges are usual- 
ly limited to a distance of not more than 
50 feet. Quite often the distance is reduced 
to as little as 20 feet. Here safety is again 
the prime consideration. It is necessary to 
provide a safe backstop and the entire end 
of the range should be so constructed that 
there is no danger of bullets penetrating 
thin walls and endangering life and prop- 
erty. Remington Arms Company, Inc., has 
recently announced a new and improved 
“Spatter-less” bullet especially designed for 
shooting gallery and indoor shooting. Its 
composition bullet, while providing high 
accuracy, disintegrates entirely upon impact, 
thus eliminating any possibility of ricochets. 
Plans for setting up home ranges can be 
secured free of charge by writing the Sport- 
ing Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ 
Institute, 343 Lexington Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 

Outdoor shooting with a 22 rifle offers 
sport of a varied nature, ranging from the 
big matches, where precision shooting is 
the order of the day, to plain ordinary in- 


formal plinking for pleasure or practice or 
both. 

The most commonly used target is a sheet 
of heavy paper or cardboard with a bulls- 
eye in the center. But the average users 
of a 22 rifle like to see a little more action. 
They want to see a target move or break 
when it is fired at. The fact that almost 
any sort of target may be used in outdoor 
22 rifle shooting makes the sport all the 
more fun. Breakable targets may be made 
by sawing a piece of 2” x 2” lumber into 
2” lengths. These targets really shatter when 
struck by a modern 22 bullet. 

A cheap but highly effective target is the 
Bustible Bullseye, a small black disc similar 
to the “clay” targets used in trap and skeet 
shooting. They are inexpensive and can be 
secured from many sporting goods stores. 
They are pierced so that they may be hung 
cn a string for swinging targets, and are 
easy to attach on any sort of surface. These 
little targets make a good “show” as they 
smash into bits if only nicked by a bullet. 

Among the many good things about 22 
rifle shooting are it teaches youngsters how 
to handle a gun safely and well, it is a 
sport of high flexibility, it offers exceedingly 
good practice in the fundamentals of shoot- 
ing . .. . and it is comparatively inex- 
pensive. 





CAT SQUIRREL 


(Continued from Page 7) 
for locating them which will cause any 


squirrels in the vicinity to bark, even mak- 
ing them come out of tree dens. They rattle 
a cabbage fan or shake a leafy branch and 
squeak, imitating the noise produced by a 
squirrel when it is caught by a hawk or 
an owl. 

The whole story of last year’s unsuccess - 
ful squirrel hunt can be summed up in 
one statement. Because of an unusual food 
condition the animals changed their habits 
so that hunters using the usual hunting 
methods could not locate them. 

At present we don’t know of any way to 
prevent poor acorn crops and their disas- 
trous effect on squirrel hunting. However, 
since a general acorn crop failure only oc- 
curs once in many years, few hunters will 
see more than three or four, and an occa- 
sional lean year can probably be endured. In 
all other years, when the usual acorn crop is 
produced, the average hunter should be 
able to put meat in the pot after a short 
hunt. 

For squirrel hunters, then, the happy 
solution would seem to be that during the 
lean years they must change their usual 
hunting methods to conform to the change 
in the habits of the game they are seeking. 

As usual, the most observant and ingen- 
ious hunter will continue filling his legal 
bag limit, whether the cat squirrels are 
plentiful or scarce. To the smartest hunter 
goes the most game! 
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Hunting Season In 1950-51 
To Have No Staggered Days 


Florida hunters will enjoy a new deal in hunting seasons this year under 
regulations adopted by the State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
last month. There will be no closed days during the hunting season which will 
run from Nov. 25 to Jan. 5 for deer, turkey, squirrel, bear and panther, while 
quail will be open every day from Nov. 25 to Feb. 5. 


Hen turkeys as well as gobblers will be 
hunted this year, while bear and panther 
join the list of protected game animals for 
the first time. Buck deer must have only 
one or more visible antlers instead of the 
“one or more antlers not less than five 
inches long” in effect last year. Use of .22 
calibre rim-fire rifles for deer hunting is 
prohibited. 

Complete regulations run as follows: 

DEER—Buck deer open from Nov. 25 to 
Jan. 5. Bag limit of one a day and two 
a season. Bucks must have one or more vis- 
ible antlers. 

TURKEY—Hen and gobblers both open 
from Nov. 25 to Jan. 5. Bag limit of two 
a day and three a season (a reduction of 
season bag of one). 

SQUIRREL-—Gray and fox open from 
Nov. 25 to Jan. 5. Bag limits of 12 cat 
squirrels a day and three fox squirrels a 
day unchanged. 

QUAIL—Open Nov. 25 to Feb. 5. Bag 
limit of 10 a day unchanged. 

BEAR AND PANTHER—Now protected 
game animals. Open only from Nov. 25 to 
Jan. 5 (during deer season). However, spe- 
cial permits will be issued by the commis- 
sion for shooting bear and panther which 
are destructive to livestock and bee hives 
out of season. 

MEAT STORAGE~—Because of numerous 
freezer lockers now in Florida, the rule 
forbidding storage of game for more than 
60 days after close of hunting season was 
abolished. However, the ruling still applies 
to migratory birds which are under Federal 
control. 

CLOSURES—First District: Deer remain 
closed in Hardee, Sarasota and Manatee 
Counties. Turkeys remain closed in Hardee, 
Hernando, Sarasota and Manatee Counties. 
Second District: Deer and turkeys remain 
closed in Gilchrist, Alachua, Bradford, Clay 
and Union Counties, and that part of Baker 
and Columbia Counties south of U. S. High- 
way No. 90 from Jacksonville to Lake City 
and that part of Columbia and Suwannee 
Counties south and east of State Road No. 
247 from Lake City to the Suwannee River. 
Fourth District: Monroe County remains 
closed to Key Deer. 

MIGRATORY BIRDS—Hunting dates and 
bag limits on duck, geese, and other migra- 
tory birds are set by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 





Rotarians Hear Future 
Plans For Conservation 


From Assistant Director 


NEW SMYRNA BEACH-Rotary Club 
members recently heard Ben McLauchlin, 
assistant director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, outline some of 
the conservation and law enforcement pro- 
grams planned by his commission. 


McLauchlin stated that hunting and fish- 
ing in Florida brings an annual revenue 
of $800,000,000, but the sale of licenses, 
the commission’s only source of revenue, 
totaled only $1,000,000 yearly. 


He added that a total of 69 percent of 
the tourists entering Florida bring their own 
fishing and hunting equipment. 

McLauchlin also pointed out that the 
answer to the seriously dwindling game sup- 
ply in Florida was the acquisition by the 
Commission of more land dedicated to the 
propagation and care of wildlife resources. 


Sportsmen Wage War 
On Hyacinth Plants 
To Improve Fishing 


DUNNELLON~—Helicopters and_ barges 
are being used at Orange Lake in a hyacinth- 
control program sparked by the Orange Lake 
Area Sportsmen’s Association, Taylor Heagy, 
president, announced recently. 

Spraying operations were begun weeks 
ago in the attempt to rid the area of its 
estimated 1,800 to 2,300 acres of hyacinth 
infested waters. It has been found that 
spraying barges do good work wherever 
there are strips of hyacinths along shore- 
lines, but that they are unable to maneuver 
in huge areas where the water is heavily 
infested with the plants, or in marshes 
where the water is too low. 

A helicopter operator was contacted by 
Heagy to begin the aerial spraying opera- 
tions over areas previously untouched. 

Sponsors of the work are eager to com- 
plete the task in order to take advantage 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s offer to plant food in the lake 
to attract ducks during the hunting season. 
The Commission also plans to seine the 
lake and remove any rough and predatory 
fish after the hyacinths are under control. - 

The Sportsmen’s Association has invested 
approximately $600 for two spraying barges, 
one of which will be constantly maintained 
for periodic hyacinth-control work in the 
future. 





Now doggonit Bill! If you’re going to start complaining about one little mosquito bite. . 
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Wildlife Officers Nab 
Alligator Hunters 
Hauling Illegal Hides 


McCLENNY — Use of road _ blocks at 
Breakfast Branch in the northern part of 
Baker County resulted in the arrest of Jesse 
A. Law and R. C. Hunter by Wildlife Offi- 
cers C. H. Rhoden and D. A. Yarborough, 
Second District. The men were found to 
be in possession of six alligator hides which 
had reportedly been taken from a swamp 
in that section. 

Both men pleaded guilty to illegal pos- 
session of the hides, and Law was fined 
$100 and costs or 90 days in jail, while 
Hunter, as a first offender, was fined $75 
and costs or 90 days in jail by Judge W. M. 
Brown. 


Attempt to Escape 
Is Costly in Court 


MOUNT DORA—Ray Cassells found that 
there was little profit in attempting to es- 
cape justice by fleeing into the swamp on 
the edge of the Apopka canal after being 
caught with an illegal seine in his boat. 

Arrested by Wildlife Officer Ben Reeves, 
of Ashtatula, Fifth District, Cassells found 
that his sentence for attempting to take fish 
illegally was much stiffer than that of his 
companion who stayed quietly in the boat 
while he was arrested. 

Appearing before County Judge W. Troy 
Hall, Jr., Cassells was fined $300 and costs 
or six months in jail, while his partner, 
Franklin Turner, who submitted to arrest, 
was fined $150 and costs or six months in 
jail. 


TREATMENT FOR BLUE POND 

CHIPLEY—Blue Pond is getting a thor- 
ough treatment of commercial fertilizer. 
Upon request of the Washington County 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
supplied several treatments of fertilizer and 
restocked the pond. 

Commercial fertilizer will stimulate plant 
growth in the pond, thereby furnishing the 
fish with more food. One shipment of finger- 
ling fish has already been placed in the 
pond. 


TWO ARRESTED FOR HUNTING 


BRADENTON—Two Ruskin men were 
recently arrested by Wildlife Officer R. N. 
Cook, of Samoset, First District, for head- 
light hunting. 

Cook stated that he apprehended Ernest 
and Kenneth Busby after trailing them for 
several miles. Both men pleaded guilty in 
court and were fined $10 and costs by 
County Judge Parham. 
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Advertising To Be Accepted 


For Florida Wildlife Soon 


In the three short years of its existence, Florida Wildlife magazine has 
exhibited an amazing ability to gain new growth and stature from time to 
time. From only a vague idea in a man’s head a short time ago, Florida Wild- 
life has spread and grown until its paid circulation list has soared over the 


15,000 mark. 





After signing lease papers for the famous 

Sportsman’s Lodge, Joe Smith, left, the new 

proprietor, Forrest Woods, owner, and Joe 

Fea, manager of the Tall Tale House, smiled 
for the cameraman. 


Putnam County Editor 
Leases Fishing Lodge 


CRESCENT CITY—Joe Schmidt, owner- 
editor of the Putnam County Courier, re- 
cently leased the $250,000 Sportsmen’s 
Lodge, located on the St. Johns River at 
Welaka, from Forrest Wood, owner. 

Offering 50 accommodations, along with 
necessary boats and guide service, the Lodge 
was leased for a term of three years, effec- 
tive immediately. Financial arrangements 
were not made public. 


Porter Lansing Again 
Named Club President 


SANFORD-—Porter Lansing, first presi- 
dent of the Seminole Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, was elected again to that office during 
a recent meeting at the Tourist Center. 
George Stine is the retiring president. 

Other officers elected at the time were 
George Maffett.. vice president; Forrest 
Gatchel, secretary; John Meisch, treasurer; 
and William Jameson, custodian. 

Four new directors named were John L. 
Galloway, Robert Johnson, Charles Forrester 
and Denver Cordell. Incumbent directors 
are P. A. Mero, Robert Williams and E. J. 
Moughton. 

Mrs. Mayme Hodgkins was elected as 
public relations counsel for the organiza- 
tion. 


Now, as it goes into its fourth year of 
publication, still bringing the message of 
conservation and sportsmanship to outdoor 
lovers, Florida Wildlife magazine is again 
preparing to sprout additional growth. 


Effective with the October issue, Florida 
Wildlife will be expanded from its present 
24 pages to 32 pages, and, for the first 
time, advertising will be carried regularly 
on its pages, according to an annocncement 
made recently by Editor Bill Snyder. 


“The change-over is being made only 
after very careful study and consideration 
by the members of the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission,” Snyder said. 


It was explained that the new advertis- 
ing policy will serve a two-fold purpose. 
First, and probably most important, it is 
anticipated that the new income from ad- 
vertising will result in the Commission 
breaking even on the expensive production 
and mailing costs of such a large magazine. 
Actually, it was pointed out, the $1 annual 
subscription rate recently put into effect 
barely covers half of the cost of publica- 
tion. 


Secondly, within the last six months, 
scores of requests have been received regu- 
larly that advertising be allowed within the 
magazine. Such requests have come from 
both the constant readers and friends as 
well as potential advertisers. 


In accepting such advertising for the Oc- 
tober issue, Florida Wildlife feels that it 
will again be serving the best interests of 
its subscribers in bringing them fine adver- 
tising featuring sporting goods, fishing and 
hunting camps, hotels and lodges, as well 
as restaurants and other places of interest 
to sportsmen. 


So the editors and staff of Florida Wild- 
life hope that all of its readers will be 
pleased by the new feature of “Florida's 
Own Outdoor Magazine.” 

All persons interested in using the new 
advertising medium, which will direetly 
contact outdoor lovers in all walks of life, 
are requested to write FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE, Advertising Dept., Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida. Advertising rates and spaces available, 
and other information of interest to adver- 
tisers, will be immediately forwarded upon 
request. 
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Businessman Inyents 
New Fishing Method; 
Mice Used for Bait 


PANACEA~—Virgil J. Allen, businessman, 
is said to have recently formulated a new 
fishing method which can only be described 
as “shingle fishing.” 

Operating on the age-old theory that live 
fish would rather eat live food than indi- 
gestible wooden plugs, Allen is reported as 
using a handful of mice and wooden shingles 
in his fishing. 

First catching his mice, Allen then col- 
lects a suitable number of shingles and pro- 
ceeds to his favorite fishing hole. Carefully 
picking an upstream position, he then gently 
inserts a hook into the skin of a mouse’s 
neck, places the mouse on a wooden shingle, 
and lets the whole gadget float away down- 
stream. 

As the shingle bobs away, Allen pays out 
line from his reel. When the floating mouse 
reaches a suitable spot, Allen merely tight- 
ens up on the line and the mouse hits the 
water with a splash. Usually, there are only 
one or two splashes from the mouse before 
a big, hungry fish rises to engulf the bait, 
and is immediately hooked. 


HARPER TAKES EDITOR’S POST 


CRESCENT CITY—Jack Harper, former 
writer for Florida Wildlife magazine, has 
accepted the position of editor of the Put- 
nam County Courier. 

Harper was formerly sports editor of the 
Palatka Daily News, and has also written 
for the Courier in the past. 


Wildlife Officer Says 
Indian River County 
Fishing Luck Is Good 


FORT PIERCE—Many fishermen are 
making the long trek to Blue Cypress Lake 
(Lake Wilmington) in Indian River County 
in recent weeks in order to take part in the 
fishing circus that black bass have been 
staging there, according to Engram Hazel- 
lief, Fourth District wildlife officer. 

Polk County fishermen who recently 
made the trip include C. J. Young, J. R. 
Anderson, Charles Flanery and Charles J. 
Young, Jr., who used spoons and pork rinds 
to take 19 bass averaging three and a half 
pounds each. , 

Also from Polk County were Elmer Har- 
ris, John H. Brice and J. D. Raulerson who 
all took their limits in bass averaging about 
three pounds each while using spoons. 

Artis W. Smith and John Bacon used live 
shiners to take five largemouths averaging 
about six pounds each from the roadside 
ditch along State Road 60 in Indian River 
County. 


Green Cove Springs Starts 


Bass Fishing Tournament 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS — A _ summer- 


long black bass contest, now underway, 
already has attracted a record number of 
participants. The contest opened April 1 and 
will close Labor Day. 

Bass caught in any of Clay County’s lakes 
and rivers will be eligible for entry in the 
countywide tournament. 

The awarding of scores of valuable prizes 
will be made Sept. 8, during the staging 
of an enormous fish fry and celebration. 
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! didn’t know Charley could swim. 





Angler Catches Bass 
Also Retrieves Plug 


OLD TOWN-—Anglers fishing the Su- 
wannee River around Old Clay Landing, 
Vista and Fowler’s Bluff are regularly taking 
their limits of black bass on shiners and 
jiggers during early morning hours, and are 
also telling some amazing fishing stories 
these days, according to Martin V. B. Green, 
Second District wildlife officer. 

S. B. McCullers, Live Oak, made a neat 
cast only to have a husky largemouth im- 
politely snatch the artificial bait of the line. 
McCullers was sadly grieving his loss, un- 
knowingly with the tip of the rod in the 
water, when he felt something hit the rod. 
He immediately pulled up his bait which 
had become hooked on the rod-tip, thereby 
recovering both the bait and the fish. 

Meanwhile, W. W. Blitch, of Trenton, 
took his limit in bass, with the largest scal- 
ing in at 10 pounds, and Ben Raboff, also 
of Trenton, took four, one husky specimen 
of 12 pounds, one at 8 pounds, and two 
at three pounds. 


Panama City Man Takes 


Four-pound Shellcracker 
PANAMA CITY — Although no official 


records have been kept on_ shellcrackers, 
friends of Postmaster Joe Padgett, of this 
city, are confident he landed the No. | 
world-beater recently at Dead Lakes. 

The gigantic fish, measuring 16 inches, 
tipped the scales at an even 4 pounds. 

John F. Dequine, chief fisheries biologist 
for the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, announced that Padgett’s four- 
pounder took top-place in his records. The 
largest previously recorded by Dequine 
weighed 3 pounds, 8 ounces. 


Giant Snapping Turtle Is 
Snagged by Catfisherman 


LIVE OAK — Although James Lancaster. 
living near this city, tossed his line in the 
Suwannee river, near the Luraville bridge, 
expecting to get a catfish—he came up with. 
a 115-pound alligator snapping turtle in- 
stead. The gigantic turtle was the largest 
recorded here in many years. 

Lancaster hooked a mud cat and was 
attempting to land it when the big turtle 
grabbed on— hook, line and sinker. The 
fisherman yelled for help and his cousin, 
Tillman Fillyaw, came to his assistance and 
helped land the strange catch. 

At press time the two lucky anglers were 
undecided about the final disposition of 
their catch. However they both admitted 
the turtle contained “some of the best stew 
and steak you ever saw in your life” 
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Bohunk the ‘Gator 
Has Emily Post 
Mealtime Manners 


A new candidate for the hand-fed wild 
animals department is “Bohunk,” the alliga- 
tor, who is never too bashful to politely 
take his afternoon snack from someone’s 
fingertips, according to A. B. Banknight, 
Fifth District wildlife officer. 

Residing in Lake Audrey, in Groveland, 
Bohunk has become quite a pet of Dr. and 








Bohunk In Action 


Mrs E. Nygren, and likes to spend _ his 
afternoons swimming around with his hu- 
man friends while patiently awaiting his 
daily fill of bacon. 

Minding his manners, Bohunk will always 
come right up on shore when his name is 
called out, but doesn’t seem to care for 
too much company. So far, Bohunk has 
never taken any part of a hand along with 
his bacon. 


Good News of Dingell Bill 


An amended version of the Dingell bill, 
under which funds from an existing federal 
tax on fishing tackle and equipment would 
be allocated to the various states for de- 
velopment of fishing and fish management, 
has been passed by the national House of 
Representatives and is expected to be ap- 
proved by the senate, Cleland N. Feast, 
director of the Colorado Game and Fish 
department, discloses. Feast was notified of 
passage of the bill by Carl D. Shoemaker, 
Washington correspondent of the National 
Wildlife federation. 

This measure was passed by congress last 
year but vetoed by President Truman. Feast 
termed the passage of the measure by the 
house good news for all sportsmen. Colora- 
do’s senior senator, Ed CG Johnson, later 
wired Director Feast that a senate commit- 
tee Wednesday reported out the bill with- 
out amendments. 
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Duck Hunters Harvested 
Bigger Bags Last Year, 
Say Federal Officials 


This year 1,675,400 hunters killed some 
1,500,000 more ducks and geese than last 
season, Albert M. Day, director of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, has reported. 

This annual bag of 18,500,000 waterfowl, 
Day said, was due to an increase of 10 days 
in the shooting season, plus the fact that 
millions of ducks remained concentrated in 
the United States during the mild fall 
instead of wintering “south of the border” 
as usual. 

He also said approximately 10 per cent 
more hunters took the field last year. 


Spanish moss, wind-swept and un- 
measured, 

Among the live oak trees, 

Seems in the wind to flicker and 
dance 

Like tongues that move and speak; 

Yet there is only silence—— 

I cannot hear the words. 


Tree-held, 
Bough-guided, 
Moon-splashed, 
The long moss flickers and moves 
Like tongues that cannot speak 
A mighty word. 
—GRACE SHILLING WHITE 
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A. C. Gee, of Sebring, landed this whopping 
934-pound black bass recently while trying 
his luck fishing from the Arbuckle Creek 
Fish Camp at Lake Istokpoga, near Sebring. 


Eating a Dog Causes 
Gator’s Moving Day 


“Scooter,” the alligator, long a pet of 
residents along McDill Avenue in Tampa, 
was recently forced to take the long trip 
to Myakka State Park for his own protec- 
tion, according to Wildlife officer “Chick” 
Archer. Accused, some say falsely, of add- 
ing a small dog to his diet, “Scooter” was 
moved in order to prevent someone from 
destroying him. 

Raised on scrap meat, with an occasional 
handful of Saltine crackers for dessert, 
“Scooter” was just a foot-long baby many 
years ago when Mr. and Mrs. Jack Stana- 
land established their nursery on McDill 
Avenue. At that time there were no other 
houses in the neighborhood, and the Stana- 
lands were able to train “Scooter” to come 
in answer to his own name at feeding time. 

As time passed, the neighborhood ’gator 
grew to a length of seven feet while the 
neighborhood grew thickly populated. Fi- 
nally, after a small dog disappeared, sen- 
tence was passed on “Scooter.” He must be 
moved before someone shot him. 


Wildlife Officer Johnny Ingram first tried 
to lasso “Scooter” as he came charging up 
for his dinner, but he kept slipping out of 
the noose. After much thought a wooden 
trap was built for “Scooter” and he was 
called up for mealtime. A few scraps of 
meat soon lured the ’gator into his traveling 
case and the door snapped shut. 

“Scooter” was then taken to the alliga- 
tor pool at Myakka State Park, where he 
grunted a few times and contentedly took 
to the water. Archer called him back for 
a few scraps of meat before allowing him to 
join his fellow ’gators in the pool. 
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Joint Club Meeting 
Hears Officer Archer 


Give Quail Program 


LAKE WORTH—A discussion of quail 
conservation measures by Wildlife Officer 
A. C. Archer, Tampa. was recently heard 
at a joint meeting of the Lake Worth Boat- 
ing and Fishing Club, the Delray Beach 
Boating and Sportsman’s Club and the West 
Palm Beach Sportsmen’s Club. 

Officer Archer showed motion pictures 
of trapping quail and the feeding program 
that has been undertaken in Pasco County. 
He also called for an exchange of ideas in 
conservation, and said that in his opinion 
“food has been taken away from the quail 
and we must put it back if the quail are to 
survive.” 


Boynton Beach Kiddies 
Enjoy Two-day Fishing 

BOYNTON BEACH-—City of Boynton 
Beach and the Boynton Charter Boatmen’s 
Association co-operated recently in sponsor- 
ing a mass two-day free fishing trip per 
month for 256 boys and girls in the 8-1-4 
age bracket, according to Frank Darling, 
fishing commentator for Station WIRK, 
West Palm Beach, who sparked the pro- 
gram. 

A total of 152 youngsters took part in 
the first of a series of such trips on June 
19, with the kids managing to rack up 175 
fish during the day. Marvin Lunceford, a 
12-year old from Boynton Beach, high- 
lighted the session with a 6%-ft. sailfish 
which was awarded a deep-sea reel and 200 
yards of line. 

Dolphin, barracudas, kingfish, bonitos, 
tuna and albacore showed up in the young- 
sters combined catch. The event was filmed 
and televised for national publicity purposes. 





I see there’s a lot in where you aim these 
things. 
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New Port Richey Has 
New Conservation Club 


NEW PORT RICHEY—Organization of a 
new sportsman’s club to be known as the 
West Coast Conservation Club was recently 
effected with an initial total of 835 members 
and good prospects for an eventual total of 
100 members, according to Wildlife Officer 
E. E. Gnann, of Tarpon Springs. Bill Grav 
was elected president of the new organiza- 
tion. 


Front Porch 
For Aunt 


Hill Pickett of DeFuniak Springs, 
discovered that he doesn’t need a 
pack of hounds for fox-hunting. He 
merely sits on the terrace at home 
and lets the fox hunt him! 


On a recent evening, with all the 
lights on, Pickett was peacefully en- 
joying his terrace accommodations 
when he heard a slight noise. Look- 
ing around, he saw a full-grown fox 
standing at the front door. 


Going into the house, Pickett load- 
ed his gun and came back to the 
terrace and, as the fox lay with his 
back to him, shot it twice. He then 
called Curtis Rutherford, Leslie Flow 
and Dewey Prescott to help him cele- 
brate the successful conclusion of his 
“sitting-down fox hunt.” 





Bad Rep of Snappers Is 
Justified, Say Experts 


The bad reputation of snapping turtles 
as predators is fully justified in a recent 
report of the Wildlife Management Institute. 
A research unit in Maine found that the 
evil-dispositioned reptiles devour full grown 
birds and helpless ducklings as well. 


While conducting the research on a num- 
ber of marshes, the investigators trapped a 
total of 35 turtles weighing anywhere from 
five to 41 pounds. An analysis of their 
digestive tracts disclosed that three con- 
tained no food, but 13 of the turtles con- 
tained the remains of birds, primarily ducks 
and pied-billed grebes. Although most of 
the digestive tracts contained but one bird, 
one 30-pound glutton had topped off two 
young grebes, a full-grown grebe, a full- 
grown goldeneye duck, and an adult ring- 
necked duck. 

As a result of the research, a more de- 
tailed investigation is planned for the coming 
season. 


Palm Beach Sportsmen 


Name Thieme President 

WEST PALM BEACH-—John I. Thieme 
of Delray Beach was elected as president 
of the Palm Beach County Sportsman’s Club 
during an annual meeting held at the Court- 
house, it was announced recently. 

Other officers elected included C. E. 
Hays, vice-president, and C. E. Jones, sec- 
retary, both of West Palm Beach, while 
D. W. Ford of Palm Beach was elected as 
treasurer. 

Hays outlined methods being used in that 
area for quail raising that have proven high- 
ly successful. 

President Thieme stressed a sportsmen’s 
youth movement in his initial speech. High- 
light of the movement will be the plan of 
having FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine 
sent to all youth organizations in the county 
under a plan sanctioned by club members. 

Directors elected included: 

One-year term—Dr. Chas. W. Vogler, Del- 
ray Beach; Ray Lindsay, J. C. Pike, and 
O. P. Davis, all of West Palm Beach; and 
Harry Hoffman, Belle Glade. Two-year 
terms—W. B. Hartman and J. T. Deese, 
West Palm Beach; George Long, Lake 
Worth; C. S. Bigbee, Pahokee; and Ben F. 
Sundy, Delray Beach. Three-year terms— 
Walter Carrier and Lindsay Sowell, West 
Palm Beach; H. O. Large, Palm Beach; 
Owen Somerford, Delray Beach; and Jasper 
Whidden, Jupiter. 





FISHING TACKLE 





Forty dollars he tells me a new rod costs 
and | get one for a quarter. 
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Law Enforcement Officers—-Friends or Enemies? 


HE other day I dropped by the 
city fishing dock on Lake 
Parker in Lakeland, chatting with 
the fishermen and inquiring about 
their luck, looking for information. 
Some of the anglers I knew. 
They answered pleasantly accord- 
ing to their success, but the folks 
I didn't know answered cautiously 
and with a certain amount of an- 
tagonism. 

Now, the reason for this attitude 
was well known to me for I have had some 
years experience along this line, but it was 
brought right out into the open by the re- 
marks of one white-haired old lady. 

“Are you a game warden?” she inquired. 

“No,” I answered, “Just wondering if you 
were enjoying yourself.” 

“Well, I've gotten so that I think everyone 
is a game warden, and every time I see one I 
shake in my shoes,” she said. 

Well, I wondered about that. Why should 
a nice old lady, intent only on having a good 
time fishing, FEAR a game warden? Had an 
officer, sometime in the past, abused her or 
mistreated her in any way? 

Or was it just the all-too-prevalent, seem- 
ingly ingrained, fear and dread of all law en- 
forcement officers that people have? 

Further inquiry produced the information 
that it was the latter. No officer had ever 
treated her otherwise than courteously. 

Why, then did she feel that an officer was 
to be avoided, distrusted, and even to be cir- 
cumvented if the opportunity presented? 

Frankly, I don’t know the answer to that 
one. But I do feel that something must be 
wrong with the way people raise their chil- 
dren, or, with the example that we adults 
set for the youngsters, for children early show 
evidence of this attitude toward officers of 
any kind. 

Practically every parent has at some time, 
heard little Johnnie or Susie exclaim from the 
back seat of the car, “Look out Daddy, there's 
a cop!” But only a few of those parents take 
the time to explain to the kids that there is no 
necessity for them to “look out.” And that the 
officer is actually their friend—out there to 


Jones & Co. 


protect them and their property— 
to help them in time of need or 
trouble. 

It is a very rare parent indeed 
who takes the time to explain to 
his youngsters that people must 
make rules and regulations to pro- 
tect each individual and his rights 
in a group—that without such rules 
(laws) every man would live in 
fear of his neighbor, for the stronger 
would oppress the weaker, and the 
evil would take advantage of the righteous. 

Nor does the parent take time to explain 
that all officers are the employees of the peo- 
ple as a whole and that their mission is to pro- 
tect those people and their rights—not to per- 
secute them! This is true of all officers in- 
cluding wildlife officers. 


Their job is not to prevent or to interfere 
with your fishing or hunting pleasure. Their 
job IS to help you enjoy those pleasures to 
the fullest possible extent by preventing an- 
other person’s taking advantage of you and 
your rights. 


Their job is to see that you have a chance 
to get your share of the fish and game, and 
that the evil-doer does not take his share and 
yours too. Their job is to see that your fish 
and game is perpetuated so that you and 
your children may enjoy it in the future. 

No doubt some parents do teach their chil- 
dren all this. But a far larger percentage teach 
their children, through example, that it is 
“smart” to circumvent an officer—and Johnnie 
grows up to be a law violator! 


So in the interests of good parenthood and 
good conservation, may I suggest that the 
next time little Johnnie tells you to “look out,” 
that you take him over to meet the officer. 
Explain that the man is not only his friend, 
but that he is also one of a group that often 
give their very lives to see that little Johnnie 
and his rights are protected. 


Led Yi Gorrwe 


Outdoor Editor 
THE LAKELAND LEDGER 
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